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Miscellaneous. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


From Winpieven’s EvANGRLICAL 
BioCRAPAY. 


(Concluded from page 77.) 


He died at his lodgings on Snow Hill, 
London, of a fever, contracted by a jour- 
ney to Reading in very bad weather, 
where he had? en to make up a dispute 
between a youag gentleman and his fa- 
ther. This was on August 31, 1688, in 
the sixtieth year of his age. His body 
was interred in Runhill Fields. He had, 


by his first wife, four children, one of 


which, whom he tenderly loved, was 
blind. kis second wife survived him 
but four years, dying in 1692. 

He appeared in countenance (says the 
continuator of his life) to be of astern and 
rough tempers but in his conversation he 
was mild and affable; not giving to lo- 
quacity, or much discourse in company, 
unless some urgent occasion required it: 
observing never to boast of himself or his 
parts, but rather seem low, in his own 
eyes, and submit himself to the judge- 
ment of others: abhoring lying and swear- 
ing ; being just in all that lay in his pow- 
er to his word ; not seeming to revenge 
injuries, loving to reconcile differences, 
aud making friendship with all. He had 
a sharp quick eye ; accomplished with an 
excellent discerning of persons, being of 
Pood judgement, and quick wit. As for 

is person, he was tall of stature, strong- 
boned, though net corpulent; somewhat of 
f ruddy face, with sparkling eyes; wear- 
ing his hair on his upper lip, after the old 
British fashion ; his hair réddish, but, in 
his latter days, time had sprinkled it 
with grey ; his nose well set, but not de- 
clining or bending, and his mouth mode- 
rately large; his forehead somethiog 


high, and his habit always plain and mo- 
dest. He was certainly a man of a great 
and vigorous genius, which, had it been 
properly cultivated, might Have raised 
him toa very conspicuous eminence in 
the literary world. It is wonderful, un- 
der so many disadvantages and depre$- 
sions, that it could soar so high as it did: 
and it is one extraordinary proof, amo 

many, that though the grace of God doth 
not impart new natural powers, yet, in 
super-addition to its own proper effects, 
it usually gives new energy tothose pow- 
ers and draws them on to attainments, 
which before could not have been expect- 
ed or conceived. Mr, Granger (author 
of the Biographical History of Env‘and) 


says of him, that® when he erri dat 
the sixtieth year of his age,whichw — the 
period of his life, he had written  oks 


equal to the number of his years: but as 
many of these are on similar subjects, 
they are very much alike. His master- 
piece is the Pilgriin’s Progress, one ofthe 
most popular, and, I may add, one of the 
most ingenious books in the English lan- 
guage.” ‘The same author alsoobserves 
that “ Bunyan, who has been mentioned 
among the least and lowest of our wri- 
ters, and even ridiculed as a driveller by 
those whe have never read him, deserves 
a much higher rank than is commonly 
imagined. His Pilgrim’s Progress gives 
us a clear and distinct idea of Calvinisti- 
cal divinity. The allegory is admirably 
carried on, antl the characters justly 
drawn, and uniformly supported. The 
Author’s original and poetic genius shines 
through the coarseness and vulgarity of 
his language, and intimates, that, if he 
had been 4 master of numbers, he might 
have composed a poem worthy of Spen- 
ser himself. As this opinion may be 
deemed paradoxical, I shall venture to 
name two persons of eminence of the 
same scutiments : ove, the late Mr. Mer- 
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fiak, of Reading ; the other, Dr. Roberts, 
now Fellow of Eton College.” Mr. 
Granger observes ina note, that“ Mr. 
Merrick, bas been heard to say in con- 
versation, that Bunyan’s invention was 
like that of Ilomer.” Another person 
well remembers an observation of the 
game “ Mr. Merrick to himself,’ upon 
his having been presented by a noble la- 
dy witha new edition of the Pilgrim ; 
« That it wasacomplete poem, anda 
very excellent and ingenious poem, with 
a religious tendency, which could be said 
but of few poens.” To which may be 
added, the well known remarks of a po- 
lite author, that Bunyan’s Pilgrim was a 
Christian ; but Patrick’s only a Pedlar.” 

His works, which were sixtv in num- 
ber, have been collected together, and 

blished in an uniform edition, The 
third partof the Pilgrim’s Progress is 
not Mr. Bunvan’s ; neither is that piece, 
printed with his name to it about the year 
1696, entitled, «© Heart’s Ease in Heart's 
Trouble.” His Pilgrim hath passed a- 
bove fifty editions, and been translated 
into various languages. 
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MEMOIR OF MATTHEW HALF. 


From Mippvrirvon’s FraxceLicar 
Biocrarar. 


SIR MATTHEW HALE, Knight, 
(Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench,) 
was born at Alderly in Gloucestershire, 
Nov. 1, 1609. His grandfather was Ro- 
bert Hale, an eminent clothier at Wot- 
ton Under Edge, in that county, where 
he and his ancestors had lived tor many 
descents, and had given lands for the 
use of the poor. He was soon deprived 
of the happiness of his father’s care and 
instruction ; for as he lust his mother be- 
fore he was three years old, so his fa- 
ther died before he was five. Grea 
care was taken of his education by his 
guardian, Anthony Kingscot,of Kingscot, 
esq. who intended him for a divine, and, 
being inclined to the way ofthe puritans, 

thim to some schools that had mas- 

rs of that side. In the seventeenth 
year of his awe, he was sent to Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford. where Mr. Obadiah 
Sedewick was his tutor. He was an ex- 
traordinary proficient at school, and for 
some time at Oxford ; but thestage play- 
qs coming thither, he was se much cer- 


rupted by secivg many plavs, that he at. 
most wholly forsook hisstudies. By this 
he nut only lost mucn tine, but found 
that his head was filed with vaie in. 
ages of things: and being a‘terwards 
sensible of the mischief ot this, he r solv. 
ed, upon his coming to London, never fo 
see a play axain, to which he constantly 
adhered. Being now taken off tron his 
studies, and fram the gravity of his de. 
portinent, which was formerly eminent 
in him, far veyond his vears, he betook 
himseli to many vanities incident to 
youth, but stil preserved his outward 
purity, with great probity of inind. He 
loved dress, auc delizhted much in com- 
pany ; and being a robust person, he was 
a vreat master at all those exercises that 
required strength. Tle also learned to 
fence, and became so expert that he 
worsted many masters of those arts*. 
fe was now so taken with martial 
matters, that instead of going on in his 
design of being a scholar ora divine, he 
resolved on being a seldier 3 and his te- 
tor, Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick, going into 
the Low Countries chaplain to lord Vere, 
he resolved to go with him, and to traila 
pike in the prince of Orange’s army ; but 
a happy stop was put to this resolution. 
He was engaged ina suit of law, and 
was forced to leave the university, alter 
he had been there three vears, and go to 
London. He was recommended to ser- 
jeant Glanville for his counsellor, and he 
observing in hima clear apprehension of 
things, and a solid judgement, and a 
great fitness for the study of the law, 
took pains to persuade him to forsake 
the thoughts of being a soldier, and to 
apply to the stady of the law. He was 
prevailed on, and Noy. 8, 1629, was ad- 
mitted into Lincoln’s Inn; where he 
followed his studies with a diligence, 
which could scarcely be believed, if the 
signal effects of it did not gain credit to 


* Bishop Burnet relates, thata fencing mas. 
ter told Mr. Liale he could teach him no more, 
for he was now better at the trade than he 
was. Mr. Hale looked on this as fiatiery, and 
to know the truth, promised this master to 

ive him the house he lived in, if he could hit 
him on the head (he was his landlord) the fer 
cing master, afier alittle engagement, hit him 
a blow on the head, and Mr. Hale gave him 
the house freely ; and was not unwilling at that 
rate to learn so early to dist guish @attery from 
piain aud siwpls wuth. 
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#. Wo stadied for many years sixteen 
hours a day: he threw away all finery, 
and betovx himself to a plain fashion, 
waich he continued to use in many 
points till hia dying day. Itis related, 
tat passing from the extreme of vanity 
in his apparel, to that of neglecting him- 
self too much. he was ouce taken when 
there was a press for the King’s service, 
as a fit person for it. But some that 
knew him coming by, and giving notice 
who he was, the pressmen let hii go, and 
he veturned to more decency in his 
dress, but never to superfuity or vanity. 
Yet he did not at first break offfrom keep- 
ing too much company with some vain 
yersons, till a sad accident drove him 
rom it.* 

Now was an entire change wrought 
on him ; now he forsook all vain company, 
and divided himself between the duties 
of religion, and the studies of his profes- 
rion: ia the former he was so regular, 
that for six and thirty years, he never 
once failed guing to church on the Lord’s 
day 3 this observation he made, when an 
first interrupted that constant 
course, and he reflected on it as an ac- 
knowledgement of God’s great goodness 
to him, in so longa continuance of his 
health, 

Not being satisfied with the law books 
then published, and firmly resolving to 
take things from the fountain head, he 
was very dilizgest in searching records. 
And, with collections out of the books 
he read, mixed with his own learned ob- 
servations, he made a most valuable com- 

* He was invited, with other young students, 
to be merry out of town, and one of the com- 
pany called for so much wine, that, notwith- 
stand. ng all Mr. Hale couid do to prevent it, 
he went on in his excess, till he fell down as 
dead before them, so that all that were present 
Were not a little affrighted at it, who d.d what 
they could to bring hom to himself again : this 
particularly atfeeted Mr. Hale, who thereupon 

ent into another room, and shutting the door 
fell on his knees, and prayed earnestly to God, 
both for his friend, thithe might be restored 
to life again, and that himself might be forg.v- 
@n, for giving such countenance to so much ex- 
cess ; and he vowed to God, that he would ne- 
Yeragain keep company in that manner, nor 
drink a health while he I'ved : his friend reco- 
Vered, and he most religiously observed his 
vow till his death; though he was sometimes 
roughly treated for this, which some hot and 
indiscreet men called obsiinacy. 
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mon place book. It was done with 
great industry and judgement; in-so« 
much, that an eminent judge of the 
King’s Bench having borrowed it of him 
though he very unwillingly lent it, as 
thinking it too imperfect) the judge after 
having perused it, said, that though it 
was composed by him so early, he did uot 
think any lawyer in England could do it 
better, except he himself would again set 
about it. He was early taken notice of 
by a gentleman of the same ino with 
hunself, William Noy, esq. the attorney 
general, who directed him in lus studies, 
and had sucha friendship for him, that 
he was called young Noy. The great 
and learned Mr. Seldeu also soon found 
him out; and though much superior to 
him in years, took such a liking to him, 
that he not only lived in great friends 
ship with him, but also left him at hig 
death one of his executors, It was thig 
acquaintance that first set Mr. Hale on 
a more enlarged pursuit of learning, 
which he had before confined to his own 
profession. So that by his uncommon 
industry and good natural parts, he arris 
ved ata considerable knowledge in the 
civil law, in arithmetic, algebra, and o- 
ther mathematical sciences, as well asin 
physic, anatomy, and surgery. He was 
also very conversant in experimental 


philosophy, and other philosophical 
learning; in ancient history and chro- 


nology. Nor was he unacquainted with 
the ancient Greek philosophers, but want 
of use wore out his knowledge of the 
Greek tongue ; and though he never stu. 
died Hebrew, yet, by his frequent con- 
versations with Selden, he understood 
the most curious things in the rabbinical 
learning. But, above all, he seemed to 
have made divinity his chief study ; to 
which he not only directed every thing 
else, but also arrived at that knowledge 
in it, that those, who read what he wrote 
on those subjects, will think they must 
have taken most of his time and thoughts, 
Some time before the civil wars he was 
called to the bar, and began to make a fi- 
gure in the world. But, upon their 
breaking out, observing how difficult it 
was to preserve his integrity and to live 
securcly, he resolved to follow these two 
maxims of Pomponius Atticus, whom he 

roposed to himself asa pattern : name- 
by, « wo engage in no faction, nor meddle 
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in public business ;” and, “ constantly 
to favour and relieve those that werelow- 
est.” Accordingly he avoided all puplic 
employment, and the very talking of 
news: being strictly careful, never to 

rovoke any in particular, by censuring 
or reflecting on their actions, And he 
ofien retieved the royalists in their ne- 
cessities. “This he did in a way no less 
prudent than charitable, considering the 
dangers of that time ; for he eften depos- 
ited considerable sums in the hands of 
a worthy gentleman of t.e king’s party, 
who kuew their necessities well, and 
was to distribute his charity according 
to his own discretion, without either let- 
ting them know from whence it came, or 

ving himeselt any account to whom he 
Rad given it. ‘his so ingratiated him 
with them, that he came generally to be 
employed by them in lis practice. He 
was one of the counsel to the earl of 
Strafford, archbishop Laud, and king 
Charles himself: as also to the duke of 
Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the lord 
Capel, and the lord Craven. 

When he was counsel for this lord, he 
pleaded with that force of argument, 
that the then attorney general, Edmund 
Prideaus. threatened him for appearing 
against the goverument: to whom he 
answered, * He was pleading indefence 
of those laws, which they declared they 
would maintain and preserve, and he 
was doing his duty to his client, so that 
he was not to be daunted with threaten- 
ings.” Being esteemed a plain honest 
man, a person of great integrity and 
knowledge in the law, he was entertain- 
ed by both parties, the presbyterians as 
well as loyalists. In 1643 he took the 
covenant, and appeared several times 
with other lay persons among the assem- 
bly of divines. He was then in great 
esteem with the parliament,and employ- 
ed by them in several aftzirs, for his 
counsel, particularly in the reduction of 
the garrison at Oxford ; being, as a law- 

er, added to the commissioners named 
y the parliament to treat with those ap- 
ointed by the king. In that capacity 
he did good service, by advising them, 
especially the general, Fairfex. te pre- 
serve that famous seat of learning from 
ruin. Afterwards, though the death of 


king Charles I. was a great grief to him, 
yet he took the oath called the engage- 


ment. And, Jan. 20, 1651-2, was ene 
of those appointed to consider of the re. 
formation of the law. Oliver Cromwe!| 
never left importuning hin, till he ac- 
cepted the place of the justices of tie 
common bench; for which purpose he 
was by writ made serjeant at law, Jan. 
95, 1655-4. In that station he acted 
with great integrity and courage. Tie 
had at first great scruples concerning 
the authority under which he was to act. 
And, aiter having gore two or three cir- 
cuits, he relused to sit any more on the 
crown Sides that is, to judge criminals, 
The same year he was elected one of 
the five knights to represent the county 
of Gloucester, in the parliament which 
began at Westminster, Sept. $, 1654.— 
He duly attended the house. on purpose 
to obstruct the mad and wicked projects 
then set on foot, by two parties, that 
had very different principles and ends, 
One of those parties, who were enthusi- 
asts. were resolved to pull down a stand- 
ing ministry, the law and property of 
England, and all the ancient rules of this 
government, and set up in their room an 
indigested enthusiastical scheme, which 
they called the kingdom of Christ, or of 
his saints ; many of them being really in 
expectation, that one day or other Christ 
would come down, and sit among them, 
and at least they thought to begin the 
glorious thousand years mentioned in 
the Revelation. The others, taking ad- 
varitage from the fears and apprehensi- 
ons all the sober people of the nation 
were in, lest they should fall under the 
tyranny of that distracted sort of peo- 
ple. intended to improve that opportuni- 
ty to raise their own fortunes and faimi- 
lies. Amidst these Judge Hale steered 
a middle course; for, as he would en- 
gaye for neither side, so he, with a great 
many more worthy men, came to eens 
ment, more out of a design to hinder 
mischief, than to do ‘nich good ; that 
is, to oppose the ill designs of both par- 
ties, the enthusiasts as well as the usur- 
pers. Among the other extravagant 
motions made in this parliament, one 
was, to destroy all the records in the 
Tower, and to settle the nation on a new 
foundation ; so he took this province to 
himself, to shew the madness of this pro- 
position, the injustice of it, and the mis- 
chiefs that would follow on it; and did 











































itwith such clearness and strength of 
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reasenh, as hot onl? satished ait saber 
persanss but stop pe “leven the mouths of 
tie frantic people themselves. 

When the protector died, he not only 
excused himseif from accepting of the 
mourning that was sent lim. but also re- 
fused thenew commission offered him by 
Richard ; alledging, * Ke could act no 
longer under such authority. Pe did 
pot sitin Oliver’s second parliament, i 
1050: but, 1 in Kichard’s, which met dan. 
67. 10358- 14 
forthe 1 st of Oxford. And inti 
Healhog Parliament. anne. LOCO. whi 
recalied Charles Ll. he was elected ons 
of the kniehts for the county of Glouces- 
ter. through lore Jerkeley's terest. 
and without an v charge to himseit, 
t! ough he had a competitor that P Ci 
near a thousand pounds: a great sum to 
be employed in that wav in those davs. 
lb that Praae hament, he moved that a com- 
mittee mizht be appointed to look into 
the propositions that had been made, 
and the concessions that had been offered 
by Charles L. during the late war:that froin 
thence such propositions might 
gested, as they should think fit to be sent 
over to the king at Breda. He was also 
very earnest and i instrumental in ex 
th e act of indemnity passed. On eune 

~ his my esty recalled lim, am ong 

ution by writ, to the degree of serjean 1 
at law. And, upon setting the courts in 
Westminster Hall, constituted him.Nov. 
7. the same year, chief baron of the Ex- 
chequer. Sometimeafterhe was knigh- 
ted. Itis an honour usually conferred 
upon the chief judges ; but Mr. Hale de- 
sired to avoid it: and therefore declined 
for aconsiderable time opportunities of 
waiting on the Kings which the lord 
chancellor observing, he sent for him up- 
on business one day, when the king was 
at his house, and told his majesty ; 
“ There was his modest chief baron : 
upon which he was unexpectedly knigh- 
ted. 

He continued eleven years in that 
place ; sand very much raised the repu- 
tation and practice of the court, by his 


’ 
. he was one of the burgesse: 


be adi- 
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Cities 


exact and impartial administration of 


justice, as also by his generosity, vast 
diligence, and great exactness 1n trials.” 
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* Of which we have the following instances. 
He would never receive any private addresses 
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According to his rnle of favouring and 
rehevewe Ui ose that were lowest. he was 
how very charitable to the Nonconfor- 
nists, ase — creat care to cover theur 
as uch as possille from the severities 
of the law. He thou sh t many of them 
had merited higily in the business of the 
hing’s restora tion, ancl at least deserved 
that the terms of « nifocuity should not 
have been made stricter than they were 
But as he lamented the 
proceedings a gainst them, 


sof the side 


helore Te war. 
too rierous 
so hedeclared binsell alw 
' ‘ 4 ba ' 

of the church of P aad, and said, 
‘Those of the separation were good 
men, but they fin’ narrow seuls whe 


or rece ‘ndations from the pre siest personss 


MANY reaLlier in Wri 1 } i-t.ce ; cr neernec 
One of the first peers { England went once te 


} } } 
SbIS Cll 


° _ ‘ 1 bases id bare ! , ‘ en 
, and told bim, “ That bavimg a 
sultan law to be tried before hi a he was then 
to acquaint him with it, thathe might the bet- 


fer understand it, when it Should coina to be 
heard in court.” Upon whch Sur Matthew 
interrupted him, and said, “tle d.d not deal 
fairly to come to his chamber about such af. 


fairs, for he never rece ved anv information of 


Ciuses but in open court, where both parties 
were to be heard alike ;” so he would not suf 
fer himto goon. Whereupon his grace (for 
he was aduke) we nts 
ed, and compia.ned of it to the king, as a rude- 
But his majesty b.d 
him “content limself that he was no worse 
used,” and said, * He verily believed he would 
have used himself no better, if he had gone to 
soheit hun in any of his own causes.” Ano. 
ther passage fell out in one of his circuits, 


‘ } 


ness not to be endured. 


which Was somewhat es 
of unreasonable sir butit flowed from 
his exictness (othe rales he had set humself. 
A gentleman had s hun abuck forhis table, 
that had a trial at the assizes; so when he 
heard his name, he asked, “if he was not the 
same person that had sent him venison!” And 
firiclinys he was the sume, he toid him, “ lhe 
could not suffer the trial to go on till he had 
paid him for los buck :” ‘To which the gentle- 
man answered, “ That he never sold his veni- 
son, and that he had done nothing to him 
which he did not do to every judge that had 
pone that circuit,” which was confirmed by 
several gentlemen then present: but all would 
not do, tor the Lord Chief Baron had learned 
from Solomon, that “a gift perverteth the 
ways of judgement ;” and therefore he would 
not suiler the trial to go on, till he had paid for 
the present; upon which the gentleman with. 
drew the record. And, at Salisbury the dean 
and chapter having, according to custom, pre- 
sented him with six sugar loaves in this cir- 
cuit, he made his servants pay for the sugar 
before he would try their cause. 


way not alittle dissatisfi.. 


surecdas an affectation 
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would break the piece of the civerch a- 
bout such inconsiderable matters as the 
porns in difference were.” Afier the 
lire of London, te was ove of the prinei- 
pal judges that sat in Ciifford’s lun, to 
aettlethe diflerences between Jandioid 
and tenant: being the drat that offered 
his service tg the ¢ify am that aidan: 
wherein he behaved) timself to tie sa- 
tistaction of all parties concerned. He 
was heartily engaged (tugether with Dr. 
Wilkins, afterwards bisliep vi Chester, 
&e.}in the attempt to bring a compre- 
hension to pass, 1668, for tie nivre mo- 
derate dissenters, aud a limited: indul- 
gence towards such as could not be 
brought within the compreheusion: but 
80 strohkg was the oppositiun, tiat the 
whole project was let fails and, says bi- 
shop Burnet, those wiio jad set it on 
foot, came to be looxed upon with anil 
eye, as secretiavourers of the dissenters, 
underminers of the chure), and every 
thing else that jealousy and distaste 
could cast upon them. On thisoceasion, 
judge Hale and Lr. Wilkins contracted 
a firm and familiar friendship, and au in- 
timacy and freedom in converse, that 
the judge ased with no other, He held 
alsu great conversation with 
ard Baxter, who was his neig!bour at 
Actun, on whom he looked as it person 
of great devotionand piety, and of a very 
quick apprehension :indecd, ashe thought 
the Nonconformists were too hardly 
used, he bestowed his charity laryely a- 
mong them, and took great cure to cover 
themall he could trom the severities 
gome designed against them. 

Let us view lim now when broken in 
health,and growing weakerdaily in body. 
He made a voluntary surrender of his 


kr. Rich- 


office, which he hadheld about four years’ 


and ahalf; having sued to the king for 
a writ of ease, which he was unwilling to 
grant, and deferred it, till the lord chief 


yustice Hale being wearied by applicati- 


on and delay, drew up a deed of surren- 
der with his own hand, and delivered it 
to the lord chancellor. He had behaved 
in that high station with his usual strict- 
ness and diligence. 

The writer of his life inserts a paper 
which shews that Sir Matthew Hale 
thought himself no longer bound in duty 
to hold his office, and was desirous to 
quit it, that he might whelly apply him- 


seif to better purpeaes: the close of that 
paper is as tulluys: *§ I do hat Kuo a 
Letter temporal employment than Mar. 
tua had, in testifying her love and duty 
to vur Saviour. by tality provision fur 
iim 3; vetour Lard tells her, that though 
“se was troubled about many things, 
tierce Was only one thing necessary, and 
“dary bad cnusen the better part.” He 
bad been wout tou worship God ia his fa- 
mily, peclorming it always bunseli, if ne 
clergyial Was present; but as to private 
exercises of devotion, he used the create 
est privacy, and indeed used the great. 
est caution to conceal the religious tm- 
pressions which were in his miud, from 
fear, iest by some fall he snoutd bring 
reproach ou religion: but wow in his 
weak state he retired often to his closet 
for devotion. as borage us he could SU, and 
when his infirmities prevented he made 
his servants carry him thither ina chair. 
lt was in February, 1675-6, that he suv- 
rendered bis oifice, and as the next win- 
ter came on, he saw with great joy bis 
deliverance coming on, together with 
longings for the biessedaess of another 
state: his pains increased so on him, 
thut ny human unassisted patience could 
have borne them without a great uneasi- 
ness of ind = Fle coald not lie down in 
bed above a year before his death, by rea- 
son of the asthma. He was attended in 
his sickness by a pious and worthy di 
vine, Mr. Evans Griffith, intnister of the 
parish; and it was observed, that in all 
the extremities of his pain, whenever he 
prayed by hin, he forbore all complaints 
or groans, but, with hands and eyeslifted 
up, was fixed in his devotion. Not long 
before his death, the minister told him 
of an appreaching sacrament, but that he 
believed he could not come and partake 
of it with others, and therefore he would 
cive it to him in his own house: he re- 
plied, No—his heavenly Father had pre- 
pared a feast for him, and he would go 
to his Father’s house to partake of it, and 
was carried in his chair. He continued 
to enjoy the free use of his reason to the 
last; which during his sickness he had 
often earnestly prayed for; and when 
his voice was so sunk that he could not 
be heard. they perceived by the almost 
constant lifting up of his eyes and hands, 
that he was still aspiring towards that 
blessed state he tamed for, and, on 
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Christmas day, 1675-6, he breathed out 
his pious soul without a strugele, 
The ec! narartes of Sir Matthew Hale, 
iven by Mr. Baxter, is an admirable 
oie. but too lone for ins sertion. Mir. Sa- 
muel Clark, in his life of Sir Matthew 
Hale, observes, he was a chief observer 
of the Lord’s days, ia which, besides his 
constant attendance upon the public 
service of God twice a day, in the even- 
« he eatled all his family t ogether and 
repic ated to them the heads of the ser 


ny Ons with some additions of Ins “own,, 


which he fitted for their capacities, alter 
which he constantly shut up himself for 
two or three hours, which he spent in his 
secret devotions, and profitable medita- 
tions: of which contemplations two vo- 
umes In octavo were printed a hitle be- 
fore his death. Tle died in the sixty-se- 

venth ye ar ot h is ace. THis funeral ser- 
mon was preache d from Isaiah Ivii. 1. 
and on mg hs ary 4, he was burvied in He 
church-vard of Alderley, with the fol- 
lowing epitaph, compos ec by himself, on 
is monument: 

“ Hic inhumatur com 
Matrua. Hares, Militiss 
Rorert Hay, et a ANNs 

Uxoris ejus, Pilit upici: 

Nati in hac Parochia de 
Alderley, primodie Nove seed is, 
Aino Dom. 1609: 

Denati vero ibidem vicesimo 
quinto die Decembris, 

Anno Dom. 1676. 

Etatis sure LKVII. 

His works, published by himself, 1. 
SAnE ssay touching the Gravitation or 
Non-Gravitation of Fluid Bodies.and the 
nee thereof.’ Lond. 1674. Svo.— 
9, « DPililiciles Nugre, er Observations 
touching the ‘Torricellian Experiment, 
and the various solutions of the same, 
nn A cage the Weieht and Elas- 
ticity of the Air.” Lond. 1674,8vo.—S. 
“ Observations touching the Principles 
of natural Motion, and especially touch- 
ing Rarefaction and Condensation, toge- 
ther with a Reply to certain Remarks 
touching the lll of Fluids.” 
Lond. 1677. 8vo.—4. « Contemplations 
Moral and Divine.” In two parts. 1676, 
1677, 8vo.—5. “ An English T ranslati- 
on of the Life and Death of Pomponius 
Atticus, written by his Contemporary 
and Acquaintance Cornelius Nepvs ; to- 
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gether with @beervaiions political and 
moral. : Lond. Svo.—6. * The 
primitive Origination of Mankind consi- 
dered and explained according to the 
Light of Natare.” Lond. 1677, folio— 
ile also wrote the preface to, and pub- 
lished, tue s* Abr idve mentot many Cases 
and Resolutions of (he common Law, al- 
phabetically digested under several Ti- 
tles, &c. by H. “Rolle.” Lond. 1668, folio. 
4 Kewise. lie was partly the author 

f+ Loudon’s Liberty : ora learned Ar- 
pe of Law and Reason, anno 1650.” 
Reprinted in 1682, folio, under this ti- 
tle, * London's Liberties: or, ‘The Opi- 
nions of those great Lawvers,Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, Mr. Justice Wild, and 
Mr. Serjeant Maynard, about the Klee- 
tion of Mayor, Sherifls, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of London, and con- 
cerning their Charter.” 

Beside the above there were many of 
his works published after his decease. 
le likewise left a valuable collection of 
¥ 
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manuseripts to the society of Lincoln's 
inn. 

——— OED {> | ae 
Pron Luck’s Aneedcles. 


“ All that is great and good | in the uni- 


verse is on the side of clemency and 


wiercy. If we look into the history of 
manhind, we shall find that in every age, 
those who have been respected as worthy 
have been distinguished for this i. 
Revenge dwells in little minds: a noble 
and magnanimous spirit is superior to it. 
Collected within itself. it stands unmove 
ed by the impotent assaults of our ene- 
mies; and with generous pity, rather 
than with anger, looks down on their une 
Ww orthy conduct. It has been truly said, 
that the greatest man on earth can no 
sooner commit an injury, than a good 
man can make himself greater by forgiv- 
ing ty 

“Ange rand reven re are uneasy passi- 
ons: ** lence,” says Seed, * it appears 
that the command of lov ing our enemies 
which has been thought a hard saying, 
and impossible to be fulfilled, is ae 
no more, when resolved into its first 
principles, thau bidding us to be at peace 
with ourselves, which we cannot be, so 
long as we continue at enmity with o- 
thers.” 

The heathens themseives saw the rea- 
sonableness ef the spirit which we are 
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now inculcating, and approved of it.— 
It is said coneerning Julius Caesar, that 
upon any provocation, he would repeat 
the Roman alphabet before he suffered 
himself to speak, that lie might be more 
just and calin in his resentments, and al- 
8), that he could forget nething but 
wrongs, and remember nothing but ben- 
efits. 

It becomes a man, says the Emperor 
Antoninus, to love even those that offend 
him. A man hurts himself, savs Epicte- 
tus, by injuring Ine: and what then r— 
Shall [ therefore hurt myself by injuring 
him? In benefits, says Senaca. it is a 
disgrace to be outdone: in injuries to 
get the better. Another heathen, when 
he was angry with one by him, sail, “I 
would beat thee; but { aim angry.” 

Philip, the King of Macedon, disco- 
vered great moderation, even when lie 
was spoken toim shocking and injurious 
terms. At the close of an audience 
which he gave to some Athenian ambas- 


sadors who were come to complain of 


sume act of hostility, he asked whether 
he could do them any cervice. * The 
greatest service thou couldst do us,” said 
Demochares, ‘will be tohang thyself.” 
Philip, though he perceived all the per- 
¢ons present were highly offended at 
these words, made the following answer, 
with the utmost calmness of temper :— 
«“ Go: tell your superiors, that those 
who dare make use of such insolent Jan- 
‘guage are more haughty and less peace- 
ably inclined than those who can forgive 
them.” 
Tiberius, the Roman Emperor, at the 
beginning of his reign, acted, in most 
things, like a truly generous, good natu- 
red, and clement prince. All slander- 
‘ous reports, libels, and lampoons, upon 
him and his adininistration, he bore with 
extraordinary patience ; saying, * That 
in a free state, the thoughts and tongues 
of every man ought to be free ;” and 
wlien the Senate would have proceeded 
against some who had published libels 
against him, he would not consent to it, 
Saying, “ We have not time enough to 
atfend to such trifles: if you once open 
a door to such informations, you will be 
able to do nothing else ; for, under that 
pretence, every man will revenge him- 
safupon his enemies by accusing them 
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to you.” How noble was the condnet of 
this heathen ! and what a reproof does 
his conduct afford to many whe are pro. 
fesse christians, and who have not 
learnt that apostolic lesson, ‘ to be pati- 
ent toward all men !” 

A French lady, who lost her sight at 
two years old, was possessed ‘of many ta- 
lents which alleviated her onslortunes, 
“In writing to her. it is said. ** ne ink 
is used, but the letters are pricked down 
on the paper; and by the delicacy of he 
touch, feeling each letter, she follows 
them successively,and reads every word 
with her fingers’ ends. She herself jn 
writing makes use of a pencil, as she 
could not know when her pen was dry; 
her guide on the paper isa small thin 
ruler. and of the breadth of her writing. 
On finishing a letter, she wets it, so as to 
fix the traces of her pencil, that they are 
not obsured or effaced ; then proceeds to 
fold and seal it, and write the direction, 
all by her own address, and without the 
assistance of any other person. Her 
writingis very straight, well cut, and the 
spelling no less correct. "To reach this 
singular mechanism, the indefativable 
cares of her aflectionate mother were 
long emploved, who accustomed ber 
dauchter to feel letters cut in cards of 
pasteboard, brought her to distingnis) an 
A froma B,and thus the whele alnha- 
bet, and afterwards to spell words ; then, 
by the remembrance of the shane of the 
letters, to delineate them on paper sand, 
lastly, to arrange them soas to form 
words and sentences. She sews anil 
hems perfectly well, and in all her 
works she threads the needle for herself, 
however small.” 
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